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This multidisciplinary unit is designed to increase 
familiarity with various types of ships and purposes for different 
varieties of marine vessels. It seeks to "increase familiarity with 
routes of ocean shipping and the effect of ocean conditions such as 
currents upon , shipping route patterns. A discussion treats the uses 
of various navigation guides such as chann^ markers and buoys. The 
unit uses whole class instruction as well as individual projects. 
Field trip ideas are included. (RE) 
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Clams and Other Critters ; , a unit. on shells (1 iving and non- 
1 iVing)v" includes -crafts, -science, language* arts , home ecpn- 
omics, math a nd other areas (Biitzow and Jones) •- 

Marine Art : art and craft acti'l'ities to be used in many 
subject areas (Picker) ; 

The Aquarium : revolves around a; freshwater aquarium setup. 
Language arts, math, science, art and others (Kilfoyle) . • 

The Beaver ; study of the history', economics and natural' history 
of the beaver. Social studies, language arts, music, arts, 
.crafts, science, math (DiS i 1 ves tro) ' ' , " 



Th6. Lobster ; explores the economics, history, biology, lit- 
erature of the lobster. Home econpmics, art, crafts, science, 
social studies, literature (Kilfoyle) 

Whales and Whaling ; a complete study of the history, biology 
and economics of whales- and vl/haling. Language arts-, music, 
math,- science, social studies, arts, crafts, indus trial., arts . 
(Picker, Carkin) , . ' , 

t » 

Our Heritaq'e of Ships : surveys the development of ships, with 
emphasis on New England. Sdience, art, music, crafts, litera- 
ture, language arts, social studies (Glueck, Rutzow) 

Ships, ^Shipping and Waterways ; explores ships and seaways 
today, with "femphasis on" New England-. Social studies with 
excursions into science, arts (Glueck, Butzow) . 

Coastal Indians of Northern New England ; . three part approa.ch 
to Indian studies, culminating in an-"Indiah DayvOr .Evening." 
■Independent study suggested for tart 11. Language arts, 
library science, mus-ic, art, crafts, social studies, marii 
stience, industrial arts (Pjcker, DiSilvestro) 
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Units are available from; / , , 

Nol«thern -New England Marine Education Project . -^/\ 

SfiibLes Hall, College of Education 

•Uiiiversity of Maine at "OrpntS ■ 
Orono,"" Maine 04469 [ 



TITLE: "Shipping, Ships- and Waterways 

SUBJECTS: Social Studies, including excusions in science; mathematics, 
'-^ language ^rts 

CLASS PERIODS: various ■ ' ' 

AUTHORS: ' Glueck, 1978 with Butzow (modified Murray and Osborne) 



INS TRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 

Upon completion of this lesson plan the student should: 

1. Be able to list (or name) the nine common vessels studied (passen- 
ger ships, ferryboat"; cargo ship,, tanker, U.S. Coast Guard ship, 
airdraft carrier, submarine, tugboat and firebbat) and describe 
how each vessel is used, 

2. Explain what a shipping route is and that it is affected bi ocean 
currents. ^ , 

3. Know the uses of certain navigational guides, e.g., channel markers 

and buoys . 

if. Describe with original drawings . and/dt written paragraphs any 
field trip experiences. 
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Shipping^ »Ships and Waterways * M ' - ^ 

Overview - , 

This unit is designed to use both whole class instruction as 

well as individual project work and (if possible) field trip experiences. • 

A suggested^procedure covering three - four weeks is as follows: t 

Week I Day 1-2 Discussion with class of types of- vessels and their - 

general purposes and design. Reinforce with trans- 
parencies made from enclosed frawings 

Day 3 Assign group projects (example handout provided) ^ ^ 

Day k-S^ Researth tearte begin work, start letter writing and 
visit (school) library for orientation by librarian 
• perhaps including overview of books /mater lals display 
in library on shipping' materials 

Weeks II-III Research teams given some inclass time to discuss 
^ (As Desi/ed) progress or share information otherwise class continuef; 
* on regular topics 

Week IV Research teams given opportunity to report to class on 

their work, opportun i ty^ is provided for team members- 
to show display slides or give demonstrations. Teams 
may want to invite a speaker and provision's are made 
to conclude the unit with a field trip to visit a ^ 
shipping port and/or a large vessel. ^ 
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"Planning and Preparations "for Teaching 

■ . w ■ 

1. Locate a ship to be visited or other sui,table field experiences"- 
and" speakers. A 1 ist o^ suggestions is included as appendrx A. ' 
A field trip activity is also suggested. . 

- - ■ - - ■ • . ■ ■ .v 

2. Order, if desired, -the 35 mm co>or s 1 ide .supplement for this unit. 

from: Instructional Systems Center, - 
Shibles Hall 

University of Maine at Orono ■ , _ / 

Orono, Maine . 04^69 ' 

J!^'^mall fee for postage and handling will be charged. The use of 
this color slide set is h€?lpful but not Absolutely necessary in . 
the unit. A listing of ' the slides is included as appendix B. 

3. Prepare, transparencies and/or paper copies'^f Figures 1 - 15. 
These drawings were prepared tp provide pictoral details about the 
various ship types. A List of these figures is in appendix C. 

If, Arrange with the school or local lij^rarlan to put together a 
display of books on ships and shipping. 

A. useful >ook for general reference for this unit wnich is up 
.to date, readabj'e, ahd* extremely well illustrated is: 

^ Super Boats by John Gabriel Navarra ^ , 

Doubleday & Cp, , New York, 1977. 

It is Strongly suggested that a. copy of this book be -available 
. ■ ' ' - ■' _ - 

to feed interests aroused* by this unit. To supplement the figures 

your class may enjoy usiag: ^ 

Looking Inside Ship^ Through, th'^ Ages by David Sharp " 
Rand McNal-ly & Co. , Chicago, 1976- , \ - '\ 

' ^ \ - / ^ 

A bib] iography of books and a list*of ins truct ipnaj ^ilms li 

included a^t'the end of this unit, -1 ^ . " 



Jt would enhance the uhderstand ing of ship design if the class had'. 

* • * ■ . <" 

• " \ 

science oriented experiences on flotation, buoyancy and water wave 
action. Act ivi ties -to supplement- the understanding of these areas 
could be completed in the socialt studies class or cou-ld be referred 
to the sqience teacher. -These activities are p^sented as a^endix 

Additional ly 'cooperative Music (appendix E), Math (appendix ^p) 



and Language Arts or Engl isl^ (appendix g) teachers'may wap't to 
participate. -Materials included for^their use^^could be used in 
Sob ial .Studies class if you desire, • 
As the unit is started you may desire to distribute a copy of the 
next page which suggests possible approaches for group work. 
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" Shtppincf', Shi^s and Waterways 



Your groujwin study at least two of the nine common sea-going 
vessefs- You wi Tl have fdur -(^X weeks to complete your project: The 
last week of the unit'will be taken up with oral presentations. You/ 
are required to: 

I 'iearn the material given to yc?u about your vessel. 

II. ''Find more information about your vessels by writing to various 
suggested»agencies , trave^ bureaus, etc- 

III. Read storjes and factual information about your vessel. Take 
notes, make, drawings , etc^ on what you read. 

IV. 'Collect and draw pictures of your vessels, or make models. 

yj. Make illustrations labeling parts* showing size, draft and speed: 
demonstrating uses; etc. of your vessels. ^ 

Gather all your information and stories about yoi^r vessels.. 
Decide how you are going to present it to the class^ Suggestions are: 

A- • ■ ' 

color slides, booklet wiiih 'i 1 lustrations, posters with information anfl 
drawings, models with an oral^ presentation and'^carvings , 

Suggestions foiF-gt^oups : . 

c ' ' * ■ ■ 

Passenger sh-ips - 
Contact travel bureaus 

Ask about fare^ on vessels ,^ does the' fare include meals, activities 
on board, difference between 1st class and 2n^ class, length 
of tii^e aboard. ' ' . 

Call the airlines and compare the air fare with the , passenger ship 

. * fare. ' ; "''^ 

Collect brochures showing diagra<ns of various passenger ships. 

Ferryt^ats * 

Call about the fares on local ferries. Ask about meals, cabins, 
' activities etc. Find out the cost of taking an automobile, what 
-merchandise if any it carries, what other services it provides, 
:etc. ' ^ , 
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Cargo Ships 



Find out differences among cargo s-hips 

Make H lustrations. showing general cargo freight^ hold and quarters 
Demonstrate how a ship mu^t be loaded in front of class ' 
Call or write Port Authorities asking how many corgo ships come in. 
to port, countries they are from-, what they car.ry. ^the expense, 
etc. ^ . ' ' 



Oil Tankers , » * . .. 

" / .. . ... .... 



Gather information on iize of ship, draft, capacity, etc. How 

many men must man the ship, how long is thefr sea duty, etc. 
Denxjnstrate to class stress'on tanker in storm. , ■ 

Write a local oil port for pamphlets, materia,!, informatioji. 

> ■ : ■ ■ ' 

Coast Guard 

Contact the Coa^t Guard. See if someone will speak to the class. 
Find out" informatiop on training, salary, etc. 
Find out all the various responsibilities of the Coast Guard. 
Report on interesting stories dealing with t'he.Co3^t Guards 
Find out about this vessel. How large is it, how is it equipped, 
how many men are on board, etc.^ , * 

- N^al s:hips » " ' ^ \ ' , 

J Collect informaUion about the various kinds of naval shi»ps and the. 

responsibilities. , • ' _ ^ 

Contact ship building firms to see'if they. are building any, what 

size, etc. Ask about ships they have built. * ' •• 

Contact^ the local naval recruiter for information on naval ships 

and availability o? speakers, film or field trip experiences. 



Teacher 's Notes , . • , • 
T' 

The following pSges provide written material sWbout ships and 
shipping practices and activities for use as followup. You may wish 
to duplicate these for _distribution to groups of students or use them 
yourself as lecture notes and as suggestion for activities in your 
class or for home work. 
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LESSON 1 - PASSENGER SHIPS 

Passenger ships, or ocean liners carry people across the oceans 

'» '•» . * 

of the world. About l^o'^years ago, th^se became popular as a means of 

fast transportat Ton* between Europe and North ^America. Later ocean 

liners sailed to exotic places like the Carribean Islands and Hawaii^ 

and Japan. Over th^^ years, t^ese ships became progressively faster 

and larger; the firs-t ocea;:^l iners were only 50 meters long, whFle the 

S. S. France (1961) is almost 315 meters long. 

Passenger Ids are like floating hotels with dining rooms, 

/ 

elevators, .swimminy poo^ls, and hundreds of bedrooms. The staff includes 
doctors, nurses, stewards, sailors, cooks* and engineers. ^ 

Ocean liner travel Js declining. Travelers would rather cross 
the Atlantic Ocean, fojr instance- in 7 hours by airplane than in 3i 
^days by ship'*. ^There^till are some modern ocean liners which make 
special vacation crufises to tropical islands, ^ Some ocean liners are ^ 
be in 9' permanently moored and turned into floating hotels an"^ museums. 

The last ocean liner which sail* from Europe to theJJnited 

<i . ■-. -• - 

States is "thei "(iueen Elizabeth ! '" or 'JQEZ". Slide 3. 

■a 

Year ■ Speed V ^ 

Name of S-hip Built Length Weight KH/Hr - Knots Fate. 
Queen Mary "193^" 310. 3M 73680T S^TT 31.7 Hotel & Museum 

Oueen ETi2.(i) 19^0 31^.25M 7589^T 58.3 31.5 School-ship, 
• , \ burned & sank 

Uaited States 1952 297. OM 48370T 70-3 38.6 For Sale , 
France ' 1961 315.5M 59862T 55-5 30.0 Sold for Hotel 

QE2 1969" 297.0M 57i4lT 55-5 ; 30.0 In Service 

*A knot, or one nautical" mile per hour, is an international unit equal 

to 6,076 feet, usually rounded off to 6,080 -fee't. The nuipber of knots 

X 1.852 4 the number of kilometers per hour. 



LESSON 2 - FERRYBOATS 

J 

Ferryboats carry people, automobiles, trucks, and merchandise 

/ ^ .4 

across rivers, harbors and bays. Some ferries go out into the oceans. 

, f 

There are three different types of ferries' th^t operate in Northern. 

New England! The largest sail across the Bay of Fundy, betweeen 

Yarmouth, N.S., Bar Harbor and Portland, Maine. These ships look like 

small ocean liners. Doub)e-ended ferries, like the Isleb'oro and Vinal. 

Haven ferries in Maine, are built with both ends the same to facilitate 

(help in) "loading and unloading automobiles without turning around. , 

The Eastport, Maine ferry to Deer Jsle, N. B*, is a barge pushed by a 

small power-boat.' All these ferries have a place for automobiles and , 

^ passengers. Sixty years ago, ferries in Maine and New Hampshi re \jsed 

to carry railroad cars. Only a few ferries still do in the U.S:A. 

' Look at slides of ''Caribe" (Slide h) , »'Bluenose" (Slide 5), 

Eastport ferry (Slide 6), and Isleboro ferry (Slide 7)- Compare 

fe.atures, stressing safety in rough weather, speed and size. 



LESSON 3 - CARGO SHIPS 



The majority of vessels sajWng the oceans today* are cargo-ship^, ^ 
, • % * ' ■ * ^ ^ "* . 

atsb called freighters or merchant ships. The varieties of these vessels 

are numerous, but they can be classif ied4)y manner in which they - 

^- •. • ■ V- ■' ■ ■ 

lo^d or carry cargo. ^ . , v-^ •. * '- • 

The general cargo freighter (slide, 8) is divided into-'holds 
Vlhere differdnt types of cargoes' are sorte^y weT-g^ht or content for the ; 
voyage. After loading, cargo is tied down;, spit wi H not sTiift position ^ 
in .rough seas. Shifting cargo can sink a vessel very quickly. Above ^ 

each hold is a series of cranes .or booms vfhich lift the , cargo into or . 

" . " -■' ■ ■ • • ' 

.out of the sh|p^. The pilc^thouse and crew quarters are- located amid- 
ships (in the center of the vessel). The engineroom is located ei ther ' 

■ 'below this structure or ju^t behind it. The propeller ahd judder are in 
the very rear of the ship. General cargo freighters mustj be loaded and 

- unloaded piece by piece. This is very time consuming and expensive. 

* . 

Bulk carriers (Slide 9) hold cargoes which would not be econ- 

omical to package for shipment, Ijke grain, sugar, rron ore, or coal. 

These ships have large bins built into them^and the -cargo is poured - 

or dumped in. These. bins are unloaded with higher power shovels or 

vacuum hoses which suck the grain or sugar up.- 

. -■ • . * , 

Another special type of carg5 ship is the container vessel 

(Slide 10). The cargo is pre-packagedMnto metal; containers which have 

tFucJs, wheels beneath them. . They can -be driven J ike tractor-tra i lers to 

the docks where cranes lift the containers off . the docks, and Jo^d. them 

aboard the ship, still packaged (SUde 11). These can be stored in the^ _ 

hold or on deck, and stacked on top of each other. When the ship 
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arrives *at its destination, the cargo can be de H ve red"^ t i 11 In the 
same container. Since e.ach. container can hold many pieces of freight, 

f - • ^- ' 

this is a very quick way to deliver' freight. 

A similar type of ship has been buiTt for objects which would 

' ■ ■ A •-. \ 

be too l?rge to transfer from onj^ ship to another. Lafrge and heavy 
objectS"(l Jke pa'irts faT^nuclear reactcfrs) are loaded on bar^s and r 
towed to,.the bigger ship for the ocean voyage. ^^.The isnd ofN^he bigger , 
ship opens up, and the barge is pulled inside with^dt unloading.- This _ 
"is%aned LASH or. Lighter Aboard SHip {(Slide 12). When the, ocean voyage 

'is 'comp1eted,/the' barge is removed rfrom- the bigger ship and towed to its 

■ ^ ■ ■ • - . ^ .- -i • ' ■ ■ 

destination by tugboats. ' / 
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LESSOR 4 - OIL TANKERS 



^4 \\ 



•.•bil> tan kibes are designed to qarry lar^e ^^mounts of crude oi 1 /' 

' ^ ' • ' ' .''^ • ''^ ■• ^ • * * 

and' petroleum products. ^ j ' % 

' ' ^mall tankers are ased to del i ver s'uppVite§,of oITproducts as- 
fuels to riv^r and coastal communities. They .afe, not very- large or 
deep, so they have little problem navigatingj^in^shariow wat^r..; ; • 

(Slide 13) ^ V . ^y?^^* • ' - 

- Ocean going tankers can car;ry migriy times 1;he "sam^ 

cargo +eld in riv6r tankers^ Super-tankersJare:^^^ 

whicb can we i^gh -between 300,000 tons and haVf a>i Ttib^^i^bns (Slides 
1^, 15) j and carry- over 500,000 \barrels of crude biT. \pne. barrel 
eqyals 42 gallons. These ships are sometimes called Vepf Jar^e ^rude 
Carriers, or ViCC's. Vessels this size are too targe to fit' through 
the Panama and Suez Canals, and must sail around the Cape ofAGood H 
(Africa) and Cape Horn (South Aiprica). Super-tapkers nto ve.^ ye ry -s f^^ 
xand may be at sea for over, six monlths on one voy^g^^ » Manv-jiew-VLCCVs 
are equipped. with fine libraries and swimming pools. Ori^ the^''Glbbtik ^ 
Tokyo'' men use bicycles tq travel from one end of the ship to the other. 
Because the cargo these ships carry burns, so easily there is always, the 
danger of explosions- and fire. Also, as thes«*>VLCC's get \onger, they ^ 



become 'more prone to breaking apart in rqugh seas, spilling their cargoes' 

^> *. *' 
and causing vast oil pollutron problems "(S 1 ide 16). Larger and- larger 

' . ■ ^ ' ' • . ^ ^ : 

ships are being built because the greater the amount of oil in^a singly 
shipment, the lower the shjipping cost per barrel. Since the new^per-. 
tankers- carry, a heav,ier load than other ships,^ they have a deeper draft. 
*Draft is the distance from the water level, to the bottom of the ship. 



This creates a problem because very few ports are deep enough to handle 

%• ^ ■ 

'ships with more thart 1 16 meter draft\ jSuper- tankers may have as much 

as a 26 meter draft. At prisseht, most super- tan kers^must either trans - 

•* ... , " ^ ■ ' - ' - / '■ . ■ * ■ ■ ' . 

fer their oil to barges and smaljer tankers or' unload fft a^n offshore . 

terminal from which- the oil is piped to a refinery. ^ 

When a tanker is fully loade.d, it sit5 low in the water.: fti 

rough seas , waves, sometimes crash'over the deck* Far this reason two ^ 

catwalks are built so that crewmen can travel safely from one end of 

the s^ip to the other. After the ship is unloaded, the cargo tanks^are 

cleanedvso they cai^be^'f ^^led. wi th sea w^l^er (clean ballast) to rrf&ke 

the ship more stabl^^ The cleaning is dpL by flushing the tanks with 

sea water to remove the leftover crude oil* The dirty sea water (Idirty 

ballast) is then pumped into a holding tank s& that^ the oil and water 

can separate. After the oil and water have separated, the water Is 

. r / \ 

dumped back into the ocean and the oil left in the holding tank is ^ 



saved. As . theV tanker approaches the port, the clean ballast is dumped 
to make room for another cargo of oil. 

Most of a modern tanker is cargo hold. The crew's quarters, 

i ^ 

engine room and wheel house are over the sternVof the ship. \Until 
recently, ^ tanker's wheelhouse was located in the center of ;the siTip. 
This used up alot of sp\ce where cargD could be held and sh^ips are no 
longer built like this/ ^ 

Due to the increasing deniand for crude oi l^pVoducts - gasol Lne, 
heating oil, raw materials for plastic manufacture- anW other uses^^- 
tankers are becoming more^^umerous . At present they gTgmprise about^ 
60% of the world's total shipping tonnage. 

•■' V- - ' IS - 



LESSON 5^- THE COAST GUARD • ' j 

The United States Coast Oliard is nofc part of the U.S, Navy, 

The Coast Guard is responsible for setting the traffic rules for water 

travel in U,S, territory at sea, on rivers and lakes.. It maintains 

navi gat Tonal aides, suchr as buoys and 1 i ghthouses , (Sljide 17), and 

charts the proper channels of navigation for:ship captains to use with- 

out danger 'of collision with rocks or other ships. When a shjp does 

have a collision, th^ Coast Guard is partly" responsible to find out 

how'^the ^accldent happened* and how it can be prevented; in the future.^ 

If a ship is in danger of sinking or sinks, the Coast Guard., rushes to 

i ^ ^ . . ■ , . 

the scene, and rescues survivors (Slide 18). The Coast Guard watches 

4 ' - . ■ 

■V 

the American shores, to ^-prevent possible smuggling and unauthorized 
entrance- into U.S. territory from the sea, ' ' - 

The territorial limits of the iTnited States are 3 mires for all 

■ ' ^ ■ ■ ■ . ' 

ships and 200 miles for foreign f ishing sh ips . Before any ship can 
enter U.S. , ports it must have permission from the Coast 'Guard, stating 
that the vessel has passed certain safety 'requiremen'ts. Ships '"that * ^ 
dump .wastes into the ocean or leak oil are not permit1:ed to enter U.S. 
waters. If a ship is found, to be doing 'this after it ente?^s U.S. 
territory, the Coast Guard may arrest the Captain of the vekse4 and 
heavily fine the ship's owners. It is a v^ry Important responsibility 
to protect the ocean and -American shores- from^abuse by'U.S. and foreign 

. • . r . , ' = ^ . ■ V- ' 

sh ips. . \ ■ , . , 

• 'because so many things can happen to ships at sea without warnin 
the Coast Guard patrols* the sea lane^ with ships from other coontries 
watching out for wreckage, lifelx)ats, and icebergs. Coast Guard shi^s 
are identified by a large* orange stripe on both sides of -the vessel. 

'is 



LESSON 6 - NAV/ift -SH-4PS 

.- ^ The Havy protects the^United States? op the ocean. Naval ships 
either transport .soldiers, keeps theiii sbppl-ied with ^ood and supplies, 
or protects them.. Many Naval vessels also do oceanographic work sij^^h 

•as 'sampl yig and photographing the sea floor, far^below depths whFch can ' 

■ . ' >- ^ . . ■ - ■ - ' • ' ^ ■ . ^• 

be safely visited by man. ; . \ 

** ■ ■ * ' ^ , ' ' ■ - 

The newest def^pse" vesse.ls of the U.S. Navy are ^ircraft^ Carriers 

and rrucjear submarines.' Aircraft carriers are huge ;jfloating landing 

strips whfch are. capable of fueling,, landing and launching figfiter planes 

Sometimgs ai rcraft carriers are called "flat-tops** because of their % 

landing areas (Slide 19). Nuclear subn^rines (Slide 20) carry weapons 

which can str'ilce enemy, targets around the world should the Uni'ted States 

be attacked by another country. Submarines are also capable of sinking 

enemy ships at sea without surfacing. "Nuclear submarines are able to 

stay submerged for", over ^ year bfi a vpyage. The Navy also has some 

, - f. . 

re'search submarines which can take men to ^.t he very deepest known areas 
of the world's ocean's. The deepest dive^v.er made was In. the Pacific* , 
Ocean, aC a depthr pf .over 8 miles -jDy the bathysphere (deep diving sub-- 
marine) '^-n^ste." (Slide :^1) ' " . 

- . ' * . ■ ♦ 

.During peace times. Naval ships sail around the world,and call 

\ ' - \ ^ ^ • / 

at bther countries to. visit.. Aircraft carriers have often been used to 

pick up returning' space capsules from^the ocean. It is safer for the 

returning astronauts to* land on water^which softens the impact and lacks . 

obstructions such as mountains and cities. Many submarines In the U.S. 

Navv fleet were constructed at the Portsmouth Npval Shipy^rd^ in Ports- 

mouth*- New Jiampsh ire. 



' LESSON 7 - HARBOR BOATS 

-Most ships are built to travel over the ocean. However, when 

they reach a harbor,- they- are too big to easily move around. Instead, 

they turn aff , their engines* and "are pushed by tugboats (Slide 22), 

Jugboats are also calle^ tugs or towboats^ They are small but ^powerful , 

and they" can pull or push any big ship into a dock. Tugs that arp used 

in harbors usually measure from 20 to 35 meters in length and- their 

feh^mes have up to 3,500^ horsepower (hp). 

Tugboats not only-work in harbors but also work on rivers and 
, ' . ^* * ' ^ 

lakes. They push long strings of >^rges loaded with cargo to river 

ports and lake ports. Tfiese tugs,'^vhlch have engines with up* to 6,600 
horsepower, are even more powerful >than those used in seaports. More 
powerful tu^s are necessary here due to the long distance the barges ^ 
must be, pushed. This method of cargo transport is very economical 
since individual barges can be disconnected and dropped off at,va^ous 
destiaations. Tugs and barge^have a ve|y shallow draft, making them 
suitable for many vater areas not accessible to larger ships*. (SI Id^ 23). 
A -few barges are self-powered. (Slide 21-:.^ powered barge on C^e 
Coc^ Canal) . ' ' 

Foi- saTety, harbors also have fi reboats. When there is a fire 
on a^boat, fireboats can go wFi^re fire trucks canndt. Fireboats are 
tugboats that have hoses and water >pumps. Water for fighting the fire 
is pumped ffom the body of water on which they are located. In any 
harbor, fireboats are just as importanti^as tugboats. Modern fireBoats 
are about ^fO meters long, with pumping capacities of up to 500,000 
litres per minute. * • 



LESSON 8 - SEAWAYS AND tHE RULES OF -THE SEA ' 

A sSaway is the path a vessel takes through a waterway. It is 
usually the shortes't distafice between two ports. Many ships^ use the 
seaways.. X^N^prevent accidents; there are rules for navigators to follow. 
The rules ar^like automobile traffic rules, except they are for ships 

on water instead of for cars on land. 

« 

. • A seaway can be broadly defined as a route which ships take In 
going from one point to another* This can be anything ft^om a canal or 
river to a standard^'path o/ travel across an. ocean. Before steam power, 
ships depended on wind and water currents for their power. In order to 

> ' , .. ■ • N 

make the most of -the charted' currents and winds,' tf^y relied on standard- 
ized routes. .Today's high-powered ships do not need the winds and 
currents. For them, the shortest route is the fastest, so the shortest 
routes. have been charted, taking Jnto account intervening land masses, 
^ce-infested waters and re|.ions of continuously bad weather. Because 
so many shrps. use the charted routes, an in ternational set of rules to 

which all ships adhere is necessary* 

** • ^ . ' 

AJl ships use sound, light and radio to warn of the,?r approach 

and to be warned of the.,p^os 1 1 ion of other ships or topographic ^dangers 

such as shallow water or a rocky coast.. For instance, when visibility, 

is low, a ship b^ows its horn in long, steady blasts. A shy> in distress 

uses four. short horn blasts or a Morse Code SOS on the wireless (threife 

shorts, three longs, three shSrts).* In addition^to internationally 

understood signals between ships, there are^buoys. Buoys are floating 

objects mopred to the bottom of a waterway. .They are the traffic signs 

• " ■ ' ■ '■A 

of the water. By their color, shape,, numbel^, and light, buoys tell ■ the 
navigator. how he can avoid hazards and follow a.proper course. 



■ '-. ' ■■ ^ / " . ' . 

• STUDEm ACTIVITIES / ' 

Passenger Ships • 

1. By visiting a travel bureau, you ipay/wish ti>- compare fares; f o ^ 



fixs/ class oj:ean /voyages and, plai^ travel. Also coippare ^he time 
in''crossing speed, act lyi ties ^ food served, number of 'people 



/ 

carried 



2* Page- thr&ug[h; back- issues of National Geographic or Time Magazine, 
•dating from 1955" to the present.. Graph the number of ads for ocean- 

«^ .• ■ . . . V 

. liner voyages, the vessels by name, the companies by name. The ■ ^ 
highest point of trans-Atlantic ocean travel was 1957, and then a * 

- steady decline occurred. The "Queens'/ retired by 1968, the . 

•'United States" by 1969, and the !Trance»' by 1975. 

3/ Wri te to: U.B . Customs Service. Propel ler Club J 
312 Fore^treet 10 Dana Street ^ 

Portland, Maine Portland, Maine ^. 

^These foreign consulates in Portland: Norwegian, Italian, French, 
' Paramanian, Swedish. , ' ^ 



FerrTes: 



1. Collect ferry-schedules from around the State of Maine ^nd count 
the ferry operations shown on State maps." Where do they sail 
between^ What distances? What' size communrties do they.. serve? 
Do ferries operate wliere bridges cannot be bui'lt? 
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2. Write to:' "CaribeV - Casco Bay Lines 

Portland International Ferry Custom House Wharf 

Portland, Maine 04101 , Portland, Maine 

) , . . ■ ^ ^v, 

J A , Transportation Services Dept. /'M-V- Bluenose" 

^Bureau of Planning ^ .C.N. International Ferry 
^Department of Transportation: >_j ,.8ar Harbor, Maine 

Augusta, Mai^ 0^330 ^ ^ h ^ 

Maine State Ferry Service 
ffockland, Maine 0^41 



3. Take a trip on any of the Maine coastal ferries and give a written 
or oral report concerning the places you traveled between, ^he dock 
faeil I ties, ^ types of vehicles carried, your fare, animals seen, • 
buoys seen, the name and 5>ruc ture ^of the ship," othe^r sh Fps seen, 
the length of the voyage in distance and time.V Divide the distance 
Aicrossed by the time 1 1 ^ok to' determine the spee< of crossing. 
How Is your ferry powered? ' \ 

. - ■ '.A •. . • . . 

Freighter Activities ; / " 

1. Butld a model of any'' type (rt: freighter you have studied. Plastic 



kits are available, but you might use wood or cardboard. A 2**^'X 
board makes an excellent hull to start with. 

2. Build a working L.A.S.H. or container ship system using cardboard 
\ \ boxes. . 

3. Write to: . * ' , 

An^rlcan Bureau of Shipping ' National Cargo Bureau 

• 42 Broad Street 131 State Street . ) 

New York, NY 10004 ^ Boston, MA 02109 

American Inst, of Merchant Shipping (Stevedores) 

1632 K Street, N.W. I.T.O. Corp. of New England 

Washington, D.C. 20006/ - 2h2 St. John Street 

^ ' ^ Portland, Maine 
Transportation . Institute 

923 15th St., N*W'4^ National Maritime Council ; 

Washington, ^D.C, ^0005 P-0. Box 73^5 

. V ' ^ Washington, D.C, 200¥f 

... ■ .'^ . ■ 

4, Collect newspaper ads, articles, clippings pertaining to freighter 
service . f _ . , ^ 

5, Visit and report onTthe Maine State Rier, Portland, 
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SOCIAL STUDIES PROJECTS 



' Tankers 

1. Activities: Map a tanker voyage from Saudi Arabia to Portland, 
Me/, using the Suez Ca^^al; without the Suez Canal. 

^. Registries: If the class takes a fieldj t;-ip, observe the name of 

the port of registry on the stern of the ship. The port of registry 

is where the ship is licensed f rom,'^ and the port's 1 i censing agency 

requires' certain safety features aboard the vessel . United States ' 

registry requires niany expensive safety devices, whereas other 

- countries do not- Many shi^^are re^^^tered where it is cheaper' 

and run the higher* ri^k of an accident* 

Read: Supership by Noel Mosert, 197^ 
^. ' ' Oil Zr Water by Edward Cowan, I968 

Disaster by 0 1 1 by Jeff rey Potter, 1973 
" ' . ' ' " 

'Vorld's Largest Spill" -''Riding with the Tankers" 
^National Geographic, July, 1978 

3. Ship's Insignia Poster: Texaco International Marine Sales 

135 East 42nd Street ^ 
/ New York 10017 



4.. Write to: 

Portland Harbor Pollution 
Abatement. Committee 
kO Commercial. Street 
Portland, Maine i 

Portland Chevron Oil 'Co. 
175 Front Street 
South Portland, Maine 

Amer^ican 0 i 1 Co. 

1 Clark Road 

South Portland, Maine 

Getty on Co. 

7 Main S^treet Rear 

South Portland, Maine 



Gol ten Ship Repair, Inc. 
400 Commercial Street 
Portland, Maine 



Portland Pipeline Co. 
335 Forest Avenue 
Portland, Maine 04101 

Ci ties Service 0 i 1 Co. 

17- Main^S treet 

South Portland, Maine 

Gulf Oil Corp. 

601 Danforth Street 



Portland, Maine 
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Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
1 Lincoln Street 
Sou th'.Port land, Maine 



Shell Oil Co. 
5 Central Avenue 
South Portland, Maine 

Texaco, |nc. 

102 Mechanic Street 

South Portland, Maine 



/ 



Mobil C^'l Coi 
48 Main Street 
South Portland,v/flaine 




BP 0 i 1 Corp. 

59 Main Street ' ; 

South Portland, Maine' 

Sun'^Oi 1 Comt?ariy 

93 Kensington Street 

Portlafrefr Maine 



Coast Guard Activities ; l 

J Send for free Coast Guard Literaturie for discussion in class 

Suggested pamphlets are: ^ 

- : , ^ ' 

iipederal Requirements for Recreational Boats** CG-290 
"^'A Pocket Guide for Visual Distress Signals'' CG-152 
."Stopping Marine Pollution'* 

"Courtesy Examination for Motorboats" CG-29P2' (Aux - 20k) 

"Don't Make Waves" by State Farm Insurance Co. Bloomington, 111 
(FA 7 - 67V2) ^ 

"Coast Guard History" CG-213 ' ^ 
"Historic Lighthouses" (.CG # unknown) 



Write to or visit: U.S. Coast Guard 

* Captain of the Port 

. 259 High Street 

! South Portland, Maine 
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NAVAL HISTORY ACTIVIJY 



Project ; A time line or wall mural - one wall of the classroom has 



brown posjer^apcj::^^ along it. One extreme end should be dated 

for 1776, whfle the other should be dated as the current year. Inter- 



time can 



vals of time cbn be marked along the l^gth. Have the chi Idren, research 
U.S/ naval ships throughout history and either draw or cpllage repre- 
sentations* of vessjeTs. 

A Guidel ine: • ' * ' 

% ■ — - 

1776 ''The Turtle'* (first submarine), 

A privateer vessel (sloop) 
1812 VU.S.S/ Constitution" and "Constellation"; sailing frigates V 

181^ Multi-decked ships of the I.ine with cannon 

1820 : Low-sided ships with gun ports 

1831 " Short-single decked revenue cutters; sail powered 

1859 "''Kea rs ear geV^ Paddle wheel am sail powered together with guns 

1862 Iron hulled" "Monitor" and 'iMerrimac" 

Civil War Union and Confederate Ironclads-; S ubmarine^ "Hunley" 

1870's Decline of wooden ships - increase^.of "Monitor" types' 

l880's Steel and iron battleships; the. "Great White Fleet^ of the' 

Spanish American War . v 

1900 Decline of "Monitor" types; rise of^battleships and transports 

1920 Small U.S. submarines; "S-ST'^, "SqJalers" Aircraft, blijjips 

dirigibles . > 
1935 Early afrcraft carriers, "U.S.S. Longlej^"; largest battleship 

1940 Transports; Aircraft Carriers, larger submarines; supply 

ships.; c ru i s e rs ; des t roye rs , 
1950 Decline of battleships; decline of blimps; rise of submarines; 

cruisers; destroyers 
i960 "Naxjti lus," nuclear subs, nuclear aircraft carriers, rise of 

jet planes ' ; 

197Qf's //Guided missile frigates, subs; aircraft carriers; Exploration^ 

and oceanographic vessels, gathyspheres 
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HARBOR BOATS ACTIVITIES 



1, Write to: 

Portland Pilots, Inc. Penobscot Bay and River ~ 

k2 Commercial Street • Pilots Association 

Portland, l^aine P-'o. Box 97 

Belfast^ Maine 0^919' 

Central Wharf fowboat Co., Inc. 

J2 Commercial Street ✓ Boston Fuel Transportation, Inc. ^ 

Portland, Maine / • 446 Commercial, Street 

Portjapd, Maiiie ^ - 



Portland, Maine / 

.. / 
Harbor Master - — 

Maine State Pier * Maine Dept. of Transportation 

Portland, Maine Bureau of Waterways 

, " ' 40 Commercial Street 

Eastern Maine Towage Co- Portland, Maine » 

Marshal 1 Wharf " 
Belfast, Maine 04915 

2. Make a listing of all hafbor service craft in A^our area. Try to 
provide drawings or photographs of each vessel 'type. 

3. Contact the Harbor Master; Mr. Dan Rich; Searsport, Maine 0497^ 



OTHER SUGGESTED CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 

Bulletin 'Board Display r. ^ 

Make a display ent i tled^'^Ships and Waterways /' Display the Ship 
pictu*res brought in by • the students along with postcards, stamps, 
travel folders, navagat ional charts^ pamphlets and books. 

Collect Shipping Ads , ^ . 

Childretp^f'^FrouCl have no problem locating ads for various shipping' 
services from newspapers and magazines. Notably , large ci rculation. 
.daily papers like the New York Times and the Boston Globe'have a daily 
.section devoted, to incoming and otjtfgoing ve&sels, complete with schedules 
of docking. If microfilm col lections.are avai lable, chi Idren might be 
able to. compare shipping pages over a period from 1900 to the pfesent. 
Travel and Holiday -magazineis are also good sources. 

Buildinc| a Diorama " . , . 

Using material's from the beach, or scrap wood, tin, cardboard, ^e to. , 

childreiji shoutd'*have no trouble reproducing scenes aboard shi^p, at sea, 

. - ^ ■ _ . . ^^ . . 

in shipyards, .launching, at dock, etc;, ' ^ 

Bui-ldinq Models 

There are numerous plastic kits avai lable for naval vessels V 
sailing ships, merchant sh ips^ 1 iners , etc, - 

: - . ■ X ■ . ■ ■ 

Book Reports » ■ _ 

Utilizing either the bibliography in the unit or their 'own sources , 

children can find numerous literary sources. , 



APPENDIX A 



Where ^to Locate Ships and How to Visit Them ^ * ^ 

Passenger Ships • j ^ 

The "S.S. Maine," training vesseJ of. Maine MaVitime Academy, Castine, 

Maine, was originally built fg^he passenger liner^''S.S. President 

Jackson" ' for AmericaTi Presri de^Hj^ges. A very comprehensive tolir of tfie 
vessel can be arranged by 'coR'tacfei'ngyfh^ schooK ^aine Maritime Academy; 
Casting Maine. 




Ferry Boats ^ 



Maincn=^err iesr^ " 

Portland to Yarmouth, N.S. 
Lincolnville to Isleboro 
Rockland to Matinicus 
Eastport to Deer Isle, M.R. 

New Hamps h J re -Fe rr i es t 



Bar Harbor^to Yarmouth, N.S. 
Port Clyde to Monhegan 
Mount Desert Is. to Swans Js. 
Stonington to Isle Au H^iit 



Portsmouth. to Isle of^Shoals 



Information about feri/ies can be obtained from the A.L.A. and Port 
Authorities in New.York, (iuebec, San Francisco, and others. 
ALA Addresses r ' * 



.Portland, Maine (3^101 
559 Forest Avenue> ^ 
Tel. 207-77^-9883 

i 



»ianche|^er,/N.H-^ t)3103 
865 S-JvkJlow Street 
Tel.. 603-66976378 

^erryfa^at rides can- be arranged on the Isleboro, Vinal H^ven, SwanS: 
IslWd f^ies." Both "Caribe'' and ''Bluenose" trips an/ too long and 
expensive tp be practicall Barge ferries, s^ucl? as fr6m Eastport to 
Deer Isle, are not suitable for carrying large groups of children.^ 
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Ferry Boats (continued ) ' ' . } 

" ^ ■ . • ■ * ^ . ". - 

- Write: State Ferry Service; Rockland, Maine 0^41 

Fecry memorabilia and other large collections: Penobscot Marine 
. Museum, -Searsport, Maine. y 



Freighters 

Freighters "can be observed year-round at . Port land 'and Searspprt, 
Maine. Durir^g t+ie late Fall and Winter, they may be- seen at Winterport, 
Maine. Container^hips are built periodically at Bath Iron Works, Bath, 
Maine, and can b^^seen being ^ons tructed ahd^ launched by prior arrarige- 
ment with the shipyard.* 

Freighter arrivals and departures can be learned by contacting th6 
harbor master of the municipal it?y. 

Harbor Master, Searsport,^'Maine S^-ZZfS 

Harbor Master, Portland,. Maine 772-8121 



/ 



/ 

A 



Tankers ^ 



^ The Bangor & Aroostook Raijroad main tafhs aUiocki^ng facility in 
Searsport Harbor for tankers and freighters. Arrangements to visit and^ 
observe tankers in port can be made through the .rai 1 road. S i nee 'tankeri 
arrivals are /not schec-Ied, it is wise to call the harbor master (S.S. 
Government) before attempting such a trip. 

Harbor Master, Searsport, Maine 5^-2218 

- B & A Railroad Docks' ' 548-2571; 548-2if21 

- ■ ■ ■ ^ ' ' . • 

Harbor MaSjter, Portland, Maine 772-8121 

• Tankers ma'y also be seen at Portland, Maine; Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire: 'and Boston, Massachusetts. ArraTigements to visit Vessels shoul d 
be made with the oil company the ship/ serves and, the vessels' officers. 



oafe 

K /Class trip: There are numerous lighthouses along the Maine coast!. 



Coafet Guard ' . ~ ^ 



fe>f. are' sti 1 1 m^ned, but most are in service and readily accessible. 
Children cari locate these on state . roa'd maps and discu§^»,^^e possible 
reasons why the ^'silent se'ntinal'' was built in that Iot^'IoV; A: 
coastal* hydrographic map may be useful in showing sandbars, wreckage 
and reefs, as 'well as a number of other important sea lane features: 
Another f/ossible trip is to the U.S.C.G. station on Mount Desert 

' Island, at Sou'thwest Harbor, This should be prearranged with the . 

' , ■- - ' ■ * ■ ^ • - ^ . . 

' Coast Guard.- . <207-2^-5517) In Portland, contact 799-5531- ^ 
2* Class trip: Visit the Coast Guard station a't Rockland, Maine. 
Service vessels are gfeneral ly -avaj labie for inspection by prioh 
arrangement with the Commander. Nearby is a park with a rescue 
boat and a buoy "^n display. ^ 

* • "* . 

Navy ' ^ - 

Bath lron>Vorks in Bath, Maine, builds many defensive and supply 
vessels in the>U.S. fleet. These facilities will arrange a fieldl'trip 
if given enough advance notice. , 



• ^^^"^gboats are obserJ^ble year roui^d in Portland and Belfast^ Maine 



and Portsmouth, New Hampshi re- 
Eastern Maine Towage * Centra^Wharf Towboat Co. 
Marshall Wharf 72 Commercial Street 
Belfast, Maine 04915 Portland, Maine . \/ 



Harbor Masters 

Contact Harbor masters through city or town offices 



Portland 


Phillip T. O'Dortriel 


Bar Warbor 


Lyman J , Kane 


Camden 


Alvah Robinson 


Rockland 


Herby Benner ^ 


Ba'th 


Robert Picucci • 


Belfast 


Frederick Bl Young 






Eastport 


Alfred T. Trott 





Harbor masters schedule arrivals of commercial ships. . They may 
-be able to provide information on which ships can be visited at each 
port city^ They may al>o be able to provide. I ists of vessels which 
^recently visited the port, -~ it 



S^hip Visiting Field Trip: 

Junior, high schoolers often pay more^attention to the physical 
appearance of the guicle conducting the ship, tour than the §1^ip. i tsel f . 
As a, stimulus to help them remember details about the ship, you might- 
1 ike to duplicate the fol lowing fi gure for^them to use as locators of 
exterior^ and interior components of the ships. ' Time should be spent 
discussing parts of ships before 'the trip is taken. In addi-tion to 
illustrating their' hull diagram (one hull for exterior features and one 
for a cut away -view) they should be primed with S4jch questions as; 
A. . How can you tell wherer the sh ip is at any time? 

2. - How is the ship control 1-fed? " . • 

3. How is the ^ip powered? (a visit to the engine room if 
possible is Itrongly recommended) ' ^ 

. if. How do you load and unload the shTp? ^ 

' t 5- How can you tell how many tons'' of c^rgo' are aboard? 

6. What happens when the ship is. in a storm? 

7. Where do the captain, crew; etc, sleep, eat, work, etc? * 
/8. What are the various jobs people do aboard ship? 

• - ' . . ■ 5 ■ - ^- 

• Included .'are only a fejv suggestions* Experience suggests a ^ 

list be worked out in 'advance and sometime? it* helps to >ss i gn ipe<;i f i c 

' ' ■ ■« , ' ■ ♦ ■ . - • - • 

questions ,to spetfriftc students .«<'. \ . . • 




m7£j?i/m i/^^^ATs, FiAJ^s £A/?m -^/^^ 
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APPENDIX B 



Shipping, Ships and Waterways - Optional' S 1 ide Set 

Listing of Photographs ; 

1. Liner row. New York City (circa I960) 



2. Liner tdeve 1-opment chart as exemplified by Cunard ships over a 
100 year period. ^ J 

3. Queen El izabeth 2 loading for trans-AtJantic voyage, J975. 

ka. Caribe being rebuilt from Baltic Sea ferry to Maine ferry. . 
4b/ • Caribe in service leaving Portland enroute to Yarmouth, N.S. 

5/^ Eastport ferry -preparing to load at Deer Isle, N.B., 1977- ^ 

6. Double ended lake ferry in service on Lake Champl-ain, Vermont. - * 

7. Modern general cargo freighter. 

8. Newbulk cargo freighter undergoing sea trials . 

9. Container ship loading, in Europe. .. ^ 

10. Transfer 'of a container from truck to ship. 

11. L-A.S.H. vessel loaded and in service.. 

12/ Penobscot River coastal tanke r "V incent . Ti.bbettsV at Bucksport, Me.^ 

13. Japanese super- tanker' Aiko Maru Joadedand underway. ^ 

. Japanese tank^ "Nissei Maru,'V largest, ship in world to da'te (1977) . 

15. -Liberian tanker//V^§a;^^^ broke nr'^TrTl^^ Shoals, . 

16. Eastern most point of United States, West Quo (hty^ea^^ 
Lubec, Maine. . * * ; 

17. U.S. Coast Guard cutter at speed. - * 

•f? . ■• • - 

18. U.S. N. .nuclear Aircraft carrier. \. ^ 

- - ' «^ 

19a. S.S. Dolphin, experimental deep-diving diesel submarine, (1968) 
Portsmouth ^Nav^l Shipyard. 
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19b,' Nuclear cojnbat submarine tra/s^eling on surface. 

^ .7 • ' ^ . • . ■ 

20' ^'Trieste," deepest diving -^bmepsible. .Capable of 8 mile dives. 

21. '-'Heide Koran," typical nn||5J88il^JL^sel .tugboat used in Ur^e port 
liarbors, 

22. ^Tug- barge combination in tyf^^ seryfce "In any- LkS . -^pOirt < 

23. Motorized bi 1 barge in Cape .God Canal 
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List of Figures 
I 

Oceaa Liner - dueen Elizabeth 11 
Ocean Goi«g Ferry ^ 
Harbor Ferry 
General Cargo Freighter- 
General Cargo Freighter Interior 
Bulk Loading Freighter ^ 
Container Ship Interior ^ 
L.A.S.H. Vessel 

Super Tanker . , 

Super Tanker Interior 

Coast Guard Cutter ' ^ 

Tugboalf 

FTreboat 



Ocean Tra^de Routes 




/ 
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APPENDIX D 
Science 

Tanker •Wave Ac 1 1 on 

!• Project: Haye children compare what happens to a 3M board any a 

1 M board, each supportedl^ under thje extreme ends by desks (rep rCf^ - 
sentingN^cean wave swells). Place a 1,5 kg weight in the center 
of the Shorter board and a 3 kg weight in the center of the longer 
board. Which, boaird bends the nx>st? If t Key were hollow: l ike 
ships' hulls, which would snap first under this same loading strain? 
Explain that this is what happens to tankers duriTig storms and 
rough seas. . ' ^ .m 




1^ CPACK tu , f 
\ MOUU . / 



2. Project: Ballasting a s 



hip. Free-form hulls (15 cm - 30 cm) ma^ 



of aTuminum foil can be placed rn'a large pan of water or small 
wading pool. Children may float their hulls in the water noting 
the amount of freeboard and the direction conA-ol of the vessel 
when pushed. The hulls can then be filled wi±h ballast (either 
water, sand, etc.) to reduce freeboard and increase the vessels 
weight. The hull wil+ handle dtfferently with trtis added weight. 
Real ships take on ballast to increase control an(k stabil ity.- 
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3. -Project* Different oils have different weights- A'clear, glass. 




graduated cylinder can be f\jj>»d-*fith small amounts (20 cc of ■ each 
type) of oil. Heavier oils will sink to the bottom, while liglpter. 
oils will float on each other. Oils of different SAE's will work 
"1^. accordingly. • . • 

Castinq Bottles into t he Ocean to Study Currents ' ^ 
^ \ r ^ ■ — " 

On a trip/the students might want to cast drift bottles overboard* 
brift bottles are used to determine the direction ani force of the 
tides. Although elementary school childrerT are not ready for a compre- . 
hensive study of currisnts, it might be fun for them^to s^~e howjfar a 
bottle win go. to make drjft. bottles , tiaJve thei5.tudent? worll^in. groups 
of four and prepare stamped , " s-jsl f-.addre$sed postcards as sh5>wn below. . 
Write on th^^ carr the date and plBce^you expect to throw tjhe .bottle • 
overboard. Number the cards. , • 

^1 ' School ■ c/Grade 

^ — ' — ~ ' , , _ ' •♦•■>• 

This is part"of a science project'-in our school. .We are. 
studying currfents and tides/ This drift bottle was cast 
overboard off 



on 



(place) - ■ (date) ' , ' _ 

You can be part of our project by filling in the Information 
asked for below and dropping the card In a mailbox. Please 
dispose of the bottle properly. 



Where was tJie bottle found? 



Date . . THANK YOU 

Place each car^^, a dry soft drink bottle, Cork and. seal ejlcK 
bottte-.by dipping "the cork end In warm pa raff^ several times to make 
it watertfeght. The paraffin should be carefully handled by. the teacher 



' . j^-:--' ■■■■■■ / 

- at all times and the tii rections on*tKe\b6x sRou1*-be fol loyjed exa.ctly. v;.s(|^ . .. 
V ' Nev#men- paraff ini'oVec a direct" flame . :^A bri ghyycblorej tag-^^^^^^^ . • ^ 

. eta eacK bottle ^^w^^^ help attract a t tent ion. ^ - C ; ^ ' 



' ^Soineti)mes^tlie bottles are carried many mi les be fore- they ^a re 

: ■ • . , / • ■ ^ ' ' . - V' : " ./■■rr^-^- - 

* picked up.. ^Hop^fully, the finder will open the bottle antfyepopt back . . . ^ 

' ■ ' .. * , •.• 

.to thfe investigator. Ask the students what factors iii'^addition to 

currents could cause the movement of the drift bottles. The answers 

■ . : : . . ^ ; ^ ■ • ■ ■■■ ■ - ■ ' ■" 

• might be wind, stormy seas, weeds catching them, man's in terference„^-etc . 

If you are unable *to cas^t your bottle into an open area where it ^ ; 
m'ig^t become caught by the tide^ask a local fishing boat owner to drop 
th^ preparecl bottles while out at s^ia, se>^ral Do not be disap- 

pointed wit1i poor returns. > It is yefy| ccJpron to Jose many oV most of 
those bottles- launched in this type of project. 

' Investigate Physics and the Sea 

Challenge youngsters to make a lump of clay float in a tub of ^ 
water. Through experiments with this, he/she will find that the same 
.amount of clay which sinks as ^b^l, wM 1 float when shaped into a di^h^^ 
^ . like form. teacher should explafn that it isn't the air. in the dis^h . 
which makes the clay dish float, but .the amount of. wg(ter pushed away from 
the space now .qpcup led by theftilay / Jhis is the theory of displacement. 
Youngsters can pursue this further by'measuring the displacement of clay 
or aluminuEtf foil bqat^^hulls and also by . determip ?ng how many grams of ^ 
cargo will be supported by hul Is of v^ious shapes, ^ . ^- ' 

■' More activities of this sot^t can be fouad in the ESS units: 
Sink or Float and Clay Boat$ ; available from .the Webster Division, V 
McGraw-Hill Book.Company, Newjfffrk/ i 




S8^ ■ ■ ■ ) 



, : ^ APPENDIX £ ' '-^/.S::"'^ '-^'i-'- 

■ * ^ . -r • - . 

. V »»Edmund Fitzgerald*' 

•• / . >- *if . ■ * ■ " . 

Music Activity : Play a recording of "The Wreck* of the-Edmuncf ' 

Fitzgerald" by ^Gordon Li ghtfoo't ih;^clas^. Talk about the ballad 
r^fbrm of music in class; how i^tel^s a story and jiresents the ■ ' 

contents method j^alTy. This piece music lumbers and rolls as 
'^e story progresses. You can hear storm waves breakin^gphd rising 

against the sHip. How does this impart feeling to the.^lyrics-of • 

tte song?" Point out .that^ e er the ship sinks, the storm -w^ves are 

no longer heard. ^ 

This is a true^story. Share the reprint of the newspaper^: 

cliDpinq with the students. The ship was a bulk freighter^- loaded 

with 26,000 ton^ of iron ore. Salvage people have never rai^sed the 



hulk. 



Read: Ships and Men of- the Great Lakes by Dwight Boyer 
Dodd, Mead Companyr New York, .1977. 1 

. stories with photographs of/ the Great Lakes shipping 
" disasters. - ' ; V 



^'Edmurld Fitzgerali'' well done^ ,i ncloding pho^i^raphs 



^ of the wreck on the bottom. < . 

Cb.llQ^t Music Pertaining to Shipping : Ttere are many folk songs ' 
which apR^^^ the sea and some class icfiff music, as well. The class 
room atiDoSl^e may lend, itself to the playing of V'The Mo^da^,?' by 
Smetana; there are many recordings avai lable. (,Col umbi a HS6879 or 
MU6279) ' • 4 ^ .. *, 
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. -Frort II.y;: Tlmes^ Npv.>:12/;i3r- 1$75r- ; "■. - 

;,; ■ ^ _ •■■ : ■• > . -. .-. • , ■ ■ ■ ■. ; . \'V.. ' . , . ■• ^: 

. SHIP LOST WITH 29 IN LAKE SUPERIOR . ^ V . s . 

Lifeboats But Mo Survivors df^re C.arrier Founrf--Waves 20 Fe&t. Hi .\' 
by'Ag'is Salpuka's,^ / .:• ^. ': '/ " •-. V' , , ' " ' 

>-"-SAULT STE; marie, Mich. Nov. 11 - A -729- foot ^ore. carrier ^w^^^ ; 
men aboard sank last night in a stonn in Lake Superior- , ^ 

, Condr. Xharles Millradt, supervisor ^f the Coast Guard search ,. said / ; 

today that the chances of finding .any sUrvtvors fromycth^ crafty the '. 
Edmund Fitzgerald, vrere "pretty hpp^ss." . .. : ' ^ : ' 

He said that the water temperat-uV;e was about 50 degrees and that the 

most a person could survive ^u Id be from three to -four, hours unless , . 

he was able to get into a lifeboat. /. . : 

■"•Mt's a- small area," Commander Mi 11 radt said, glancing at a chart . - 

Lake Superior in front of him at the Coast tSiiard Headquarters here. 
"We've combed it pretty thoroughly." 

The Coast Guard reported finding lifeboats, liferi^ngs and other .)jebris . 
It appeared to be the worst Great Lakes Ssbipping disaster since Nov. 
19, 1958 when 33 men from the freighter Carl D. 'Bradley were lost in 
. Lake Michigan. ^ . . 

Commander Millradt told of the last contact between Capt. Erne^st . 
McSorley of the Fitzgerald and Capt. J. B, Cooper of the Arthur M. 
Anderson, another freighter that was following the" Fitzgerald about . 
10 miles behind. ' . . 

At about 7 last night. Captain^ McSorley reported waves of from 20 to 
2$ <eet washing over -the decks,^^ He also s'ai_d that wa.t^^^^^^ 
.wais poiiring . through two broken 'tub shaped air vents. v- 

He said: that the ship was also beginning to 1 ist but did liot .'indicate 
iccordibg to Commander" Millradt, that he was "greatly alarm^^^ 

-p' No B:adar Contact . " . . r 

■ * ' , , ' . -,. ' •» . ^ 

' At about 7:10 PiH. with northwest winds averaging- 6CK to -65:-rai3es an -." 
hour and some guSts- reading 75 miles an hour, Capta-in,;^Cooper. tould'riot 
see the lights of the Fitzgerald. .He checked the r^dar scope and found 

■ ,there. was no contact. He tried to reach Captafn M^^rley on the radio 
■'but got no^answej. \ 

Bill Maki, who" was on watch on the deck of the Anderson, said in an 
interview that winds were whipping snow over the sinip and that waves of • 
up to 30 feet high washed over the,, deck. He said that he lost sight of 
the. Fitzgerald about 7 P.M. , ' 




When the weathe/ had cleared .at 7:3P P.M., Kr. MaM. said there was, no 
sign of- the ship/which. was "carrying 26,216^ to^ taconi.te iron pellets 
bound for Detroit from Superior, Wis, ' 

Captairr Cooper estimated that the last known position of the Fitzgerald 
•was about 14 miles southwest J^f Cooper Mine Point; Ont.,..and 15 miles 
■narlihwest of^Whitefish Point,- Michigan, the poTnt that. f he carrier was 
trying to --round :to.;get into Whitefish Bay where the waves and winds 
were less seye re, - ' 

The wat^r at this point is about 500 feet deep. Commander Mi l l radt said. 

The Coas t Guard .'began a search 1 as t n i gh t wi t.h three sh i ps , two -he 1 i 
' copter^,, two smal l planes and two €-130. cargo planes one of them from 
the Royal Canadian Air Force. - • . ' / 

By -late this afternoon/. three lifeboats identified as belongingj^^to the. 
Fitigerald had teen' found. Al l- had drif ted. sqtKthiiais^^ of the. nprmal . path 
of the current here. The boats are self •mflatable arid their/discovery 
;did not necessarily- indicate that they Had been used by the crew members 



II * 



"Whenever we. get tremendous. Northwest winds Pp November," Commander 
Millradt said, "we*get a major disaster." 



The Anderson, which was also, loaded with about 26,000 tons of tacofrite 
pellets,' turned arouird at abot>t 7:30 Tast night des:^ite. high winds and 
waves to search for the Fitzgerald. ^ 

' ■ ■ ' ■ \'\ ' 

Captains of/other vessels who joined the search today expressed admira- 
tion fop'^Cat>taih Cooper and his crew, for carrying out the search at 
great risk.- - ... - V" '' --^ ^ : " ■■ ■■ 

Fitzgerald operated, by the Columbia Steamship Division of pq:febay- 
No'rtbnyCbmp^y of Cleveland,; was launched in . 1958 and was then .f he 
largest boat' on the .Great Lakes . ' ; . 

Captam McSorley/ who had of his 62 years" on the Great Lakes 

was planning to retire Dec. 10, according to a-stepdaughter, Delqres 
Ulrich of Tpled6. . ; ' . . 



THE WRECK OF THE V 

(Gordon Li ^tfoot/ Su^^ Drean>j 1976 Warner Bros. 

(An account of the giant pre carrier Edmund FitzgeraliJ 
Lake Super ibr J November, 1975K 

The legend 1 iv^^ on from the .Chfppewa on down 
o'f the big lakfe they called Gitche Gumee 
The lake it is said never gives up her dead 
when the skies^of Novemb^- turn gloomy ' ^ 
Wj th'a load of { rdn ore "^26, OOIV tons more 
tl^an the Edmund Fitzgerald I med e^^ 
that gpod .ship arid true was a bone to be chewed 
when the gales ^of November came early 

The' sh'ip^ was "the pride of the American side 

•cbtniri^ baclc from ispme^ mil 1 in Wisconsin 

As the big freighters go "it was bigger than most 

with a crew and good captain well seasoned 

concluding sbme terms with a couple of steel firms 

when they left fully loaded for Cleveland 

ancf' later that night when the ship's bell rang. ' 

coul-d It be^^he north wind they'd bin feelin' 

The wind in the wires made a tattletale sound/ . 

and a wave broke over the rai'ling . 
'and every man knew as the captain did too " t 

'tCTas the witch of November come steal inV 
-il^he dawn came iate . and the breakfast had -^o wait 
when the gales of .November came slashin ^ 

rhen afternoon came It was freezin' raijx ^ 

in the/face of a* hurricane west wind 

Wheh suppertime came the old cook came on deck^ 
Vayin' * 'fellas it's too rough to feed ya*5 ' 

At seven p.m. a main hatchway caved in 

he Said "fellas, it's btn good to know ya" ' ' ^ 
-The captain wired in he had water comin! in . 

and the" good ship and crew was in peril " " - 

and later that aight. when '.is li ghts went out of s i gh t 

came the wreck of the Edmund -Fi tzgerald 

Does anyone know where the love^ of God goes ' 

when the waves turn the minutes to hours? 

The ^searchers all say they'd have made Whitefish Bay 

if they'd put fifteen more miles behind 'er 

They might have split up or they might haye capsized 

they may have broke deep and took water ^ . 

and all that remains is^ the faces and the names 

of the wives and the soi55>an<J the daughters ■ 

. .. ■ V- ' f 
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the Wreck the £iimund-f i tz^rald . \ ;* ^ V ^ • 

Lake Huron- rolls Super ioi* sings \;^V : - ; . . v.- 

. in the rooms of her ice water maris ron ^ . r ; - ' 

Old Hichigan steams r?ke a young man's dreams . - 

the islands and bays are for sportsmen ^ . : 
^ and further below Lake Ontario 

takes In what Lake Erie can send her 

and the Iron boats go* as the. mariners all know \ - ' > - . 
with the gales of Novefnber remiembered - ' 

In "a must old hal l iti Detroirt they prayed ; ; 

' in the maritime sailors' cathedral - ' ^ 

the church bell chjWd Vt I : ; ^ / 
. r for each man on the £dmund Fi tzge raid - c ■ " V 

The legend I i yes on Ifrpm the Chippewa pn (toy^^ . ^■ 
^of'^fie ;t>lg l^akeT'tKey c^ - : ^ : > ^> 

. Superior they ^a Id never grves ^u^^^^^ ' . ^ ' 

when the gajes of November c^ . . 




. • . . APPENDIX F . . 

Math Project . ^ 

• Have Students ut 1 1 ize t of a magnetic comfiass, 

"navigate"- through a maze of jchairs in the classroom. Individual . 
degrees nfust be shown on the face of each c^s^pass.-^ ^ the , 

. act Ivitv; might be , a series of :dj rect Ions rejadjng:; '*S teer a- course-of / 
^♦7^ due- Northeast- for two m/ters , then correct to a course^ of ISQ^ 
South for three meters^ etc-." If the teacher .has ptannied this activity 
ahead of time,- he or she may wish to hide some objbct at the end of >the.^ 
«V6yageJ^^ This activity introduces the t(^ the^ cbpipass , not only. 

as a directlr)nal . deviqe, bat Va's a circle wi th : 

cen-tecv. -. ;. ' ■ • ' .■ \ ■■ ^- ' '■■''/■^: 

As an .offshoot of ^the compass activity ,chil<lren may wish to ^ 

diagram certain vectors on a blank piece o/.. paper, using a protractor ^• 
and a ruler i Instructions for the pattern of lines may el ther be dittoed 
in advance or dictated as a group project for the cl^s?>^ the_ teacher. 
Figuring the area of canvas in a sail or the area of deck on a 
: rough diagram' of a boat may lend- itself. to use of geometric area formulae 
for rectangles and triang'1^. XSee. belpw) . ^ . 
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Two" N.C-T.M. films for students are avaj lable ^rcxn.. the Instruc- 



tional Systeiris Center of the University of Maine at Orono, which pertain 
to inar ft ime influence; > : 



,3 ■. 



Order: SIO Hidden Treasure - Three treasure hunters each f^JJIow a 
different maip to. the same destination. : " / ^ ' 
S 1 26 Solving Pal rs of Equat i^ons - A . youn g c rewroan 'on . a p t r&te 
ship must walk the^^^^^ unless he recpv^ 

, lost in a sea battle. He f in^^ Joot by /diet^niining^ 
/ the point where the two ship* s paths intersected.:' . 



/ - 



■ I ■ 
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1. . pn which . litem was the . i^^^ ; . .■ ,y ■ ^ • . ; 
. ''WHich two items •cost th^ rrescf most?^; " . ; . ; 

2. ' Which' fraction was pro vide d for inSui:(Pnce? ^ 

3. which- item uses 1/3 of the total funds? ' „ 
How many 12ths is that fraction? T 

4. How much money is required for salaries? 

5. How much inoney is required for total fuel expenses? 

'I ' 

6. What is the difference between fuel for en^nes and port fees? 



7. if it costs $8^0,200 to operate a tanker, and the ship earns 
$1,450,000 per voyage, what is*'the net profit per voyage? 

8- How much money does it cost to rent-a super-tankeY? 



— ^^^^ ^ 



.. You may., use a^ca^latoV for .tWs ;exercise , - if ^you . have one. 



APPENDIX G 



Nautical ; Terms : 
Aft: 

AmidshTps • 
BathYsphere: 
Bouyt, 




Oe rr I cks : 



^ Lan.gliage Arts Projects ' - 

towarc/ the rear or stern of the ship . - 
' the inidd1le;$ect.ion of , the^shT^ 

Y^eep.divirPg. submarine u^etl to explore de^epest ocean areas - 

floating marker In a Waterway which Indicates position, 
depth, speed or vessel restrictions 

.the; front part of the ship , . . ' 

the highest room br sciction of roonS on a jWp ft-om which ^ 
the ship Is steered v . - ^ 

t'he' cranes bnva cargo, ship used to load anid unlo^^goods 

■■ ' " y /' - ., / •■ ■ - " . ■ . ' ■ ; 

^the stance be tw«en^ of the -ship and the water- ^ 

l ine* (yari.es. depending on whether the shfp is loaded or 
hot}- . ■ V 



Fore or Fo'c^ia'rd: toward the front, or bow, of the ship 



Hatch: 
Helm: 
Hpldr ' . 
Port: 

Propel ler : 
Rudder: • ' 
Starbqard: 
Stern: 



openings In deck for loading cargo ; \ -y 
the steer ihg^^tem of the ship 
the place .on^a^ cargo »is carried , 

the refr-srde of^-the^&ljrlp'v^ ■facihg'fq.rwa 

rotatiag blades under ;st^?jn^ of /vessel w^^ ' \ 

' ' •'^ ■■ ' '''' - " " . . , ^ 

di rectTpna'l blade which. c6ntr61s the course pfv the ship- ; 

the right side of the sh 'rpowhen -Yacing fbrwa/d^- 

.... ■ * 

the,. rear part of ■ the ship.^ . 

• . ■ • " - / ^ • 




■0. 



^Name 



Wort to 
look up 



Page vx>rd 
?s found 



Def in i t Ion 
of word . 



tSuide v/ords 
on that- page 



Put words ih 
aylphabet ical 
order . ' 



AiFt 

■ ' ■ \-- 




-. ■ ' • ■ . 1. • ■ ' • ■ ■ . 




* 


V • ' 2. 

1 - . ... 


Helm 


r 


■ ' . ; .3., . y' ' 


Bow 




' ■ -lb . 

* ■ ■ 


Starboard f 






Derricks 












Hold 


J. . ■» , 




Fore 




8. ' 


Amidships . 




— \ — ■ — • ""r:" 


Draft > . ' 

• * ■ ■ * " 




• . " ' . ■ 


Brydge""* - . ' ^ . 




t, . — ^ — 


Port 


■ <" • ■ V ., 





After using th«»^5PeUnrfg l is t activity have chTldren desighate V 
location iror as many of the terms as- can be appl ied to x»t l. tanker 
.Sketthes (Figures 9 and ICi) , provVcted in thi? uni t. A partially 
. compl€Sted,.picture can .,be. found in' Fi gure'. 5 , the 'Gdfterail Cargo. 
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Letter V/ raiting / 

Objective: To give the students practice in wri tmg letters and us ing 
the correct form a letter* , / • 

Materials: Copies of the handout on* page 88 ^ . ^ 

Paper and penci 1 ^ ^ • . * ' 

Envelopes (optional) ^ * 

Procedure:- ; Make copies of the handout on page 88. . Give each student 
a copy . Explain €o the- class that this isVthe correct form of a- 
business letter. Tell them about the different parts of a letter and 



that the boxes indicate where capital letters go. Ask the class 



use this form to write a letter to 'the captain of any one of the ships 
studied in the^^Ships and. Seaways'* unit: Passen^^er Ship, Oil, Tanker, 
Ferry Boat, Cargo Ship, Tugboat, etc. In the letters the students 

' ' ' ■. . ^ ■ - : ' '.-^ ■ ■ 

:shouid ask if they could become a' crew mqmber aboaVd'the ship. They 

must explain 'in the letter: ^ . 

. ^ w ■ ■ " ■ . ^ 

1, Why jthey want' to work on^ that particular type of ship, 

\ ' ' ^ ■ ■ ^ • * ' ' ■ ■ ' ■ r. * ' ■ ' ■ 

'2. The woriC they^ would do aboard. ' ^> 

3. Some past experience they ^have had with ships or the water. 

4. Why. they would be good^sailors. ^ * ' - 

- ."The letter may be wri tten di rectly on the handiut or on regular 
paper with t'he handoiit-used simply^ as a reference.. ^ 



■ - y- ■ .... ■ - ■ 

1. Effect of an oH spill . ^ ' 

2* Power of atomic submarine 

3- Ship's, cargo" space ^ . 

4. Ci ty of arrival ; lefts ide of a ship ^ 

5. Deep, deep diving research submarine = 

6. Flcfor.P'r a s^hip - ^ ^ 

7. Ext rrrguishes burning ships 

8. ^"She*? a (iueen!'',' Last trans-A^tlant ic liner {initials) 

Hull depth underwater . 

10* "Muscle'' boat of the harbor 

11. Very ^arge (Crude Carrier 

12* Ship for petroleum products - . 

13* Moves people, autos short distances on water 

Across ^ . 

■ . ■ s ■. - 

:# . ■ ' - - . 

K Western Ocean of Morth America 

5. Room coata in ing ship's cojptrols, wheel 

1^. Marker at sea . 
15/ 'ISilent sentinaT' - ntarking reefs and rocks ' r 

>6* The right side of a ship 

17. tfndersea military ship " . 

T8. Unit of s.peed ni^asure at sea , ' . ^ 

19. Enforces U.S. laws and saves lives a^ sea 

20. Rear end of a ship^ 

21 . • Turn^iitg bladeS" which push a ship . ■ " 

22. Lopse cargo (1 ike grain) "^dumpe^ into -affreighter 

23. Eastern Otean of North America 

24. • Liqhtfir' Aboard SHip , , ; . 

25. Cargo in struck bodies ^ 




; . •/ ADOPT-A-S"HIP PLAN .\ . 

send now for next year , 

■ . . a FOR. SKIPPERS AND SCHOLARS. , . ^, 

V • . 

The ADOPT-*A^H!P Plan di^tes from the same period as thie ^^erchant 
J^rine Act of 1936.- First introduced through the Propeller CI ub of , the 
United States, it was turned over to the Women's- Organizatrflh for the ' 
American Merchant fllrine in 1937- ^The Propel ler C li^b, now. again sponsors 
and administers the Plan, as It has- 'si nee 1958. .The, Plan provides the 
oppprtunity fpr a schpol to"adopt" a ship of the, American Merchant 
Marine arid exchange correspondence ^with it. 

'■ , . '^^^ to teach Young Ameffca' , the' c i tizerts 

of tomorrow, the need for adequate American Merchant Marine for domestic 
and foreign operations. The term "Merchant Marine" embracesnot only . _ 
the'^fleets ofLpcean and coastal vessels, but those on navigable rivers, 
lakes-, bays Jnd sounds, as-well as harbor craft. 

In addition to patriotic implications, the Plan fosters interest 
in geography, history, transportation, foreign and domestic trade, and 
English. It affords ch i 1 dren an outlet for natural interest in the sea 
•and teaches them something of the staunch character of the men of the . 
American Merchant Marine. 

'Our first step in theADOPT-A-SHIP Plan is to contact the steam- 
ship companies active in the American Merchant Marine to obtain permission 
to request cooperation of .their captains. The captain of each ship is 
then apprbached. If he hasr^f f icient interest in tij| Plan to assume a 
responsibility for • answer i ng the correspondence fromW school personally 
or through his officers or crew members,, his ship is "adopted" by a 
school^listed with the Propeller CI ub Headquarters . It.is left to the 
discretion of the captain whether or not other ship\s personnel take 
part in the plan. Where a student letter pertains- to a particular 
department, it is quite general ly answered by those. in charge of the 
department. However, all correspondence from the ship should be superr , 
vised and signed by the capitain and sent to pupils in care of the teacher 
wfko is responsible for the School project. 

. ■ ■ - ■■ - ~ ' ■■ ^ * ' • ' V 

Names of schools are obtained^ through the p^l.icity the Plan 
ha§ inspired. Teachers and pupils miis-t write us ofytheir interest and ; 
ask for a sl^. No individuaV pupi 1 is allowed to "adopt" a ship. A 
request must 'Originate with a teacher. Classes el igible to participate 
in this Plan range from the fifth through eighth grade ..school - level . 
When a teacher writes for a sWp adoption^, the foMowing information 
*Must be Fpcluded for our records. . 

Name and address of school . \ - * 

Classroom grade number ' . ^ 

Number pupils in class • ' 

Subject (or subjects) to be associated with, 
the correspond^n/be in classroom study 



Correspondence from the school must begin I^^imed lately after a • 
ship is assigned. The, teacher must 'supervise classf correspondence and 
develop this .project to the greatest extent possible in classroom work. 

. The first letter from a teacher to a s,hip^ Captain should v 
request information regarding the ship'^ itinerar^and the be&t means 
of communicytions. The >irs't letter from the cXaiss usually contains ^^^^ 
question^ pertaining to size .of the ship, number of crew,, .trade rou^^^^^ 
cargo carried, imports and exports, etc. With correspondence fuljy . 
launched, student questions arise automatically and "with alacrity. * - 
'Geography,, social sciences , and other subjects take on^a freshness not 
readily attaijpjfed by 'textbook studies alone. One designated student may, 
if the, teachrfr Utters to the adopted ship, inerorpora- 

ting all cla^ questions. Howeve^ Ik is "also possible (and is quite 
generally done) for eath student to write his own questions to the 
Captain. In any cas^', Correspondence must be supervised by the teacher • 
and duplicate questions eliminated. All correspondence must be enclosed 
in aNE PACKET with a covering letter from the teacher and forwarded to v. 
the shipl every four to six weeks. Period of correspondence ^wi 1 1 run • 
from September to f^H^ing May 15- 

THE PROPELLER- CLUB of' THE UN I TED* STATES v . 

ADOPT-A-SHIP PLAN - . • 



Programs ,s imi lar to this a/e also conducted in other coiin:tries, 
England and Norway for instance- In these countries all ships of the. 
merchant marines concerned are enrolled in programs through govern- 
mental official sponsorship. ^. ^ 
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. , ihe >Propeller,;^ub of the l&iitea^St^tes 

' ' . ■ . ' ' , Heeidqviarte^s • 

' • ' . i?30 M Stpe^l, N.W. Suite 43:3 

f Wasli^tSn, D.C. 20036 

> • (^02) 223-1401 
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APPLICATICXi FOR CLASS PARTICIPATION 
(Please ty^ or print) 



Kanie of Teacter 
Name of School 



Address . ^. 



(Street and NumberJ (Post Office BoxJ 



(City and State) . ■ ^ (Zip CodeJ 



Grade 



Number of piqpils in class 
Subjects 



(That which associates the correspcndence in ciassroomsji 
stu<fy, e.g., Geogr^hy, History, Social Science, etc.) 



Fall School Term Begins 



School Qoses for Sumner 



\ You first learned of the Adopt-A-Siiip Plan through 



4- 



,Have you ever participated in Plan previously? YES. 

When? % ^ For hav many years? 

' ^ • . ' \ f ' " r /'^ " ■■ ■ 

Date . > 1^7 . . ' 



NO 



W A I T I N:G L I S .T 



(Signature of TeacherJ 



* 
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